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demesne, cultivated "by the customary labour services of Ms
tenants, and the tenants upon the produce of the lands
which, they held in return for such services; and we have
noticed how very gradually these services were exchanged
for money, so that the lord should receive a rent with which
he might hire wage-labourers. What is true of the several
manorial groups was true also of the relations between the
tenants and the seigneurial household in those cases where
a lord held a great number of manors. The lords received
from their bailiffs, not snms of money, but certain amounts
of agricultural produce, for the maintenance of their house-
holds.

No detailed accounts are extant of the management of
great lay estates, but several such exist for ecclesiastical
possessions, which were managed precisely in the same way;
with this difference only, that the natural conservatism of
corporate bodies caused old methods of management to be
retained long after they had been abandoned elsewhere.

The domestic economy of the Chapter of S. Paul's is set
forth at length in certain documents of the later part of the
thirteenth century, which have been sympathetically com-
mented upon by a modern member of the same Chapter,
Archdeacon Hale.181 It owned thirteen manors, each of which
was in the hands of bfirmarius, who held a lease of it, usually
for life. He occupied, in regard to the manor, exactly the
position of a lord, holding the courts, supervising the bailiff,
and making agreements with the tenants. He was bound
to make certain payments in kind and in money at regular
intervals to the Chapter: but any surplus produce or rent
he had the right of retaining; and so considerable a source
of profit was this, that the office of firmar was monopolized
by the residentiary canons, who, upon any vacancy, had the
right in order of seniority of taking up the lease. The